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Sketch:  So,  what  are  you  work¬ 
ing  on  now,  Joe? 

Joe  Linsner:  A  couple  of 
projects.  I  am  finally  doing  the 
actual  work  on  Dark  Ivory,  a 
vampire  book  that  is  being  co¬ 
written  by  Eva  Hopkins.  I  put 
out  a  Dark  Ivory  sketchbook  in 


2000,  and  we’ve  been  hammer- 

ever  the  inspiration  would  hit 
us.  That  is  my  major  project 
for  the  next  year. 

this  summer.  Girls  & 
Goddesses  -  the  Pin-Up  art  of 


JML.  The  title  pretty  much 
says  it  all.  One  of  these  days  I 
might  just  quit  comics  and 
devote  all  of  my  time  to  pin-up 
art.  Doing  comics  is  so  much 
damn  work,  and  the  greater 
world  seems  to  respect  pin-up 

comic  book  artists.  Well  see. 


Right  now  I  still  have  too  many  Joe:  Always  with  a  full  script.  I  a  script  that  is  like  a  play  script 
stories  left  to  tell,  so  for  the  wanna  know  exactly  what  words  -  dialogue,  captions,  and  just 
next  decade  I  will  be  balancing  are  coming  out  of  a  character’s  basic  stage  directions.  An  Alan 
my  two  major  interests.  mouth  in  every  panel.  Maybe  I  Moore  script  might  drive  me 

shouldn't  say  FULL  script -don’t  crazy,  though  I’d  love  to  work 
to  those  usually  break  down  the  with  him  someday.  He  is  the 
exact  panels  and  all  of  that  best  in  the  biz. 
stuff?  No,  I  prefer  to  work  from 


Sketch:  How  do  you  like 


Sketch:  I  know  you  do  most  of 
your  own  stuff,  but  is  there  any¬ 
body  whose  inking  style  so  dif¬ 
fers  from  your  own  that  you 
would  just  like  to  see  how  the 
styles  mesh? 

Joe:  1  am  not  really  up  on  who 
the  latest  hot  inkers  are.  I  see 
plenty  of  great  work  being  done, 
but  I  have  sadly  developed  a 
blind  spot  for  names.  As  I  kid  I 
could  tell  you  who  inked  every 
issue  of  Dave  Cockrum’s  first 
run  on  the  X-men,  but  these 
days  nothing  sticks.  1  am  sure 
the  fact  that  I  render  all  of  my 


that.  I  have  experimented  with 
inkers  in  the  past,  but  nothing 
has  ever  thrilled  me.  Things 
looked  okay  -  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  was  good  —  but  everything  j t 
was  off  just  enough  tc 


house,  then  airbrushed  leather 

i  doing  that  when  I 
found  out  how  cheap  it  was  to 
self-publish  a  comic.  It  was 
right  after  the  late  80’s  Black 
&  White  implosion.  Everyone  I 
talked  to  told  me  that  B&W 
still  comics  were  dead,  but  I  dove  in 
rool,  I  anyway.  I’m  glad  that  I  did.  I 


INTERVIEW 


growing.  In  this  regard,  ray 
major  hero  is  Moebius.  He  is 
constantly  growing,  experi¬ 
menting,  stretching  —  learn¬ 
ing!  That  is  what  I  want. 

Sketch:  What  about  your  influ¬ 
ences?  Did  you  have  favorites 
growing  up?  Comics  or  certain 
creators? 


Joe:  Ill  tell  you  some  of  my  all 
Desert  Island  Comics. 

Savage  Sword  Of  Conan  #4  (or 

#5)  -  A  WITCH  SHALL  BE  BORN 
art  by  John  Buscema  &  Tony 
Dezuniga.  Awesome,  f***ing 
awesome.  I  learned  more  from 
that  one  comic  than  anything 
else  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
whole  sequence  where  Conan 
is  crucified  is  perfect.  Not  a 
single  wasted  line. 


learned  so  much  about  depth 
of  field  and  contrast  by  work- 

have  a  very  limited  palate,  es¬ 
pecially  when  using  alcohol 
markers.  10%  —  90%  warm 
grey,  mixed  with  black  and  or 
white.  1  through  10,  10  being 
black,  take  your  pick.  I  learned 

work.  Dark  advances,  light 
recedes.  Something  in  the 
foreground  would  have  more 


black  in  it,  a  mountain  range 

black  in  it.  It  carried  over  into 
my  color  work,  and  I  am  still 
working  it  out.  Like  I  said,  I 
am  still  learning. 


I  used  to  wonder  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  certain  heroes  of 


nameless).  It  seemed  like 
their  work  evolved  to  a  func¬ 
tional  point,  and  then  stopped 


Neverwhere  by  Richard 
Corben.  A  masterpiece.  That 
book  should  still  be  in  print  100 
years  from  now.  The  elemen¬ 
tal  forces  it  draws  upon  will 

psyche.  It  is  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
venture  tale,  told  with  all  of  the 
masks  ripped  away.  The  hero 
is  big,  naked,  and  well  hung. 

busty.  The  villain  is  a  homo¬ 
sexual  twerp.  Corben  found  a 
way  to  plug  into  the  all  of  the 
basic  archetypes  in  such  an 
original  yet  obvious  way.  I  love 
that  book. 

WORMS  OF  THE  EARTH  from 
Savage  Sword  #  17  (?)  art  by 

Barry  Smith  and  Tim  Conrad, 


though  mostly  Tim  Conrad. 
Truly  the  most  atmospheric 

really  illustrating  a  movie. 
Early  morning  dewdrops  on  ev¬ 
ery  leaf.  Morning  fog.  Such  el¬ 
ements  were  never  captured  in 
comics  before.  Conrad  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  dragged  me 

Morn.  The  experience  of  that 
comic  felt  so  incredibly  real.  I 
firmly  believe  that  Tim  Conrad 
is  one  of  the  unheralded  ge¬ 
niuses  of  this  medium. 

Thor  #300,  art  by  Keith  Pollard. 


The  ultimate  pagan  challeng- 

cified  on  the  tree  of  life.  Earth 
faces  judgment  day,  and  Thor 
takes  on  the  Celestials  — 
alone.  AWESOME!  It  totally 
shaped  who  I  am  today.  I  was 
born  Catholic,  but  from  a  very 
early  age,  classic  mythology 

way.  I  was  aware  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  in  Christian  mythology, 

Thor  #300  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  different  mythologies 
juxtaposed  for  dramatic  effect. 
Odin  crucified.  It  blew  my  mind. 
At  the  end  of  the  comic,  we  fi- 


mother  is.  Mother  Nature  — 
basically  The  Goddess.  Anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  my  work 
should  hunt  this  comic  out. 
They  will  get  a  good  look  at  the 
progression  from  inspiration  to 
realization.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  a  major  company 
like  Marvel  would  publish  a 
comic  like  this. 

Red  Nails,  art  by  Barry  Smith. 
The  best  action  scene  of  all 
time.  When  Conan  hurls 
Valeria  aside  and  whacks  the 


The 


perfect  freeze  frame 
snapshots  of  an  action 


The  Man  from  Utopia, 

by  Rick  Griffin.  Ab- 
stracto  comics.  If  they 

tive  novels,  why  not 

and  indulging  in  pure 
graph-o-mania. 


CAVE  WIMP,  by  R. 

Crumb,  in  Zap  it  12. 
In  my  opinion,  his  best 
work.  There  is  not  a 
wasted  panel,  not  a 
wasted  line.  Profound, 
tragic,  and  yet  hysteri¬ 
cal.  Only  Crumb  could 
puli  off  this  ingenious 


Other  honorable  m 


The  Galactus 

By  Lee  8s  Kirby. 

Watchmen 

by  Moore  &  Gibbons. 

The  Nikipol  Trilogy 
by  Enki  Bilal 
Avengers  Annual  #9 , 
art  by  Michael  Golden 
(another  unsung  genius  of 
the  medium). 

Night  Music 
by  P.  Craig  Russell. 

Arzack 
by  Moebius 
The  Aedena  Cycle 
by  Moebius 

by  Art  Spiegelman. 


great  dialogue  scene  as  well  as 
a  good  fight  scene.  I  don’t  like 
drawing  buildings.  I  still  will 
draw  certain  superheroes  in 
my  sketchbooks  for  fun. 
Batman,  Thor  &  Iron-Man  are 
my  faves.  One  of  these  days  I 
will  do  a  book  starring  Thor  & 
Iron-Man. 


K 


Ultimately,  I  want  to  work  big¬ 
ger.  Right  now  everything  I  do 
is  ruled  by  my  12  x  18  scan¬ 
ner,  so  it  never  gets  any  big¬ 
ger  than  that.  I  have  done  big 
paintings,  like  5  foot  by  8  foot, 
and  it  was  a  totally  different 

your  whole  body  when  moving 


Joe:  The  easiest  part  of  my  job 
is  making  my  own  hours. 
There  have  been  times  where 
I  have  had  to  be  in  NYC  at  8:00 
am  for  a  commercial  job,  and 
the  commute  was  pure  hell  (I 
used  to  live  on  Long  Island). 
The  subways  were  filled  will 
angry  people  all  hating  the 
world  because  they  were  half 
awake  and  being  shuttled  to 
jobs  they  loathed.  Ugh  -  too 


much  negative  energy.  I 
make  my  own  hours,  and  usu¬ 
ally  work  deep  into  the  night. 
It  is  much  more  peaceful.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  sleeping, 
and  the  psychic  airwaves  are 
much  calmer. 

The  hardest  part  is  forcing 
yourself  to  be  creative.  If  you 
are  working  from  a  script,  and 
are  being  fed  instruction,  it 
isn’t  so  bad.  But  when  you 
have  a  cover  due  on  Monday 
morning  for  a  new  #1,  and  it 
has  to  be  killer,  it  sometimes 
gets  a  little  taxing.  I  suppose 


Pacino  as  Satan  in  The  Devil’s 
Advocate’  “Can  you  summon 
your  powers  at  will?”  Some- 

though  I  like  to  think  that  I 
work  well  under  pressure. 


Sketch:  What’s  the  process  of 
doing  comics  like  for  you? 

Joe:  These  days  it  all  starts 
with  a  flow  chart.  I  will  chart 
out  all  of  the  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments,  and  try  to  align  them 
with  the  page  breaks.  I  always 
plan  ahead  for  whatever  page 
count  I  am  saddled  with.  The 
difference  between  22  pages 
and  32  is  enormous.  With  32 
pages  you  get  a  lot  more  elbow 
room,  and  more  big  dramatic 
moments.  In  an  ideal  world,  1 
would  be  able  to  have  an  un¬ 
limited  page  count,  but  that 
doesn’t  exist  in  the  world  of 
publishing. 


cause  I  hate  having  to  draw 


something  twice.  It  always 

and  I  don’t  know  how  many 
times  1  have  had  to  blow-up  a 
figure  from  my  layouts.  It  is  a 


Every  book  I  do  is  different.  On 
Claws  I  “penciled”  the  book  on 
typing  paper  (I  prefer  to  work 
with  pens,  not  pencils).  1 
scanned  that  in,  reworked 
things  in  Photoshop,  fixing 
anatomy,  etc...  Print  it  out  at 
1  l”xl7”,  tape  it  onto  the  back 
of  some  Bristol,  then  ink  it  on 

Sketch:  Do  you  get  feedback 
from  anyone  else,  like  your  edi- 

Joe:  On  my  creator-owned 
stuff,  I  don’t  really  work  with 


myself  with  a  group  of  people 
who  will  speak  up  whenever  I 
bone  something.  I  don’t  want 
“yes-men”  around  me.  Before 
I  send  a  book  off  to  print,  it  is 
usually  read  by  4  or  5  people 
who  will  point  out  anything  that 
doesn’t  seem  right.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  changed,  some¬ 
times  not.  But  I  really  do  try 

something  reads.  I  have  had 
friends  who  didn’t  give  a  damn 
about  a  reader’s  opinion  -  they 
had  their  story  to  tell,  and  they 

dammit!  I  can’t  be  that  way.  1 
have  certain  ideas  I  want  to 
convey,  and  if  they  are  not 
coming  across,  then  it  isn’t  the 
reader’s  fault.  As  a  storyteller, 
I  need  to  find  a  way  to  make  it 


On  Claws  I  worked  with  Axel 
Alonso,  who  was  a  dream.  On 
the  Conan  covers  I  worked  with 
Scott  Allie,  who  has  a  great 
eye.  Every  suggestion  he  had 
was  a  good  one.  I  honestly 
know  that  I  did  better  work  be¬ 
cause  of  his  input. 

Sketch:  Do  you  see  the  end  re¬ 
sult  in  your  mind's-eye?  Or  does 
the  page  take  on  its  own  life  and 
tell  YOU  what  it  should  look 


Joe:  Sometimes  yes,  some¬ 
times  no.  On  comic  pages, 
when  I  visualize  it  in  my  mind, 
it  plays  like  a  movie.  The  trick 
there  is  distilling  it  down  to  a 
few  iconic  images  -  finding  the 
right  angles  and  panel  ar¬ 


rangements  to  make  the  im¬ 
ages  flow  and  tell  a  story. 

With  cover  paintings,  some¬ 
times  I  do  get  a  crystal  clear 
snapshot  of  what  the  cover 
should  look  like.  When  that 
happens,  all  1  have  to  do  is  put 

painting.  Other  times  I  get  a 
soft  focus  blurry  image  that  I 


have  to  chip  away  at  through 
numerous  sketches.  There  are 

been  working  on  for  years!  I 
will  know  in  my  guts  when  I 
have  them  right.  It  is  almost 
like  waiting  for  an  apple  to  fall 
from  a  tree,  to  paraphrase  Tom 
Waits.  When  it  is  ready,  it  shall 


SCRIPTING 


If  you  want  to  present  your  projects  with  real  slam-bang  impact,  you've  got  to  get  out  of  your  own 


SAYIIXE  TT  WITH  IMMET 

The  Universe  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 

by  Tom  Bierbaum 


For  me,  one  of  my  real  struggles  as  a  writer  has  been  learning  to  give  my  work  real  impact  - 
making  what  I’m  saying  interesting  even  to  the  casual  reader,  even  to  someone  who  isn’t  really 
interested  in  what  I’m  writing  about. 

Because  that’s  the  mark  of  a  great  writer,  isn’t  it?  A  poor  writer  can  render  the  most  exciting, 
most  profound  moments  in  human  experience  boring.  And  a  great  writer  can  hold  you  spell¬ 
bound  as  he  or  she  describes  something  as  mundane  as,  say,  recommended  techniques  for  snow- 
shoveling. 

And  I  see  it  all  the  time,  talented  writers  losing  that  battle  for  their  audience’s  attention  be¬ 
cause  they’re  just  too  stuck  inside  their  own  heads  to  write  something  that  really  works  inside 
someone  else’s  head. 

So  here  are  some  tips  on  how  to  say  it  with  impact.  This  time  we’ll  focus  on  things  like  submis¬ 
sion  letters,  outlines,  text  pages,  letters  pages,  etc.,  rather  than  actual  scripts. 


SCRIPTING 


1. )  Be  brief. 

People  are  busy.  Respect  that.  Get  to  the 
point.  Figure  out  the  crux  of  what  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  say  and  say  it. 

Imagine  you’re  dealing  with  a  very  busy, 
very  important  person  (for  example,  Donald 
Trump)  who’s  giving  you  about  15  seconds 
to  make  a  point.  Make  it  clear,  simple  and 

Once  you  grab  them,  if  you  grab  them,  you 
might  get  a  lot  more  time  to  make  your  case. 
But  grab  them  quick  by  getting  to  the  point. 

2. )  Be  Conversational. 

Say  it  in  natural,  comfortable  language, 
the  way  you’d  say  it  conversationally.  Make 
it  interesting  in  the  way  you’d  make  it  in¬ 
teresting  if  you  were  talking  to  somebody 
over  lunch  or  over  the  phone.  Formal,  stilted, 
self-conscious  language  isn’t  interesting  or 
stimulating. 

3. )  Empathize. 

Take  the  perspective  of  your  audience  and 
figure  out  what  they  do  and  don’t  know.  Make 
sure  you  explain  what  you’re  talking  about. 
Don’t  leave  out  necessary  details.  Don’t  as¬ 
sume  eveiybody  knows  all  the  background 
you  know.  Through  all  of  this,  don’t  forget 
point  #1,  to  keep  it  brief.  So  all  you  have  to 
do  is  provide  all  the  necessary  background 
using  very  few  words.  No,  it’s  not  easy,  but 
that’s  why  good  writers  get  paid  to  write  and 
poor  writers  don’t. 

And  as  long  as  you’re  in  the  heads  of  your 
audience,  figure  out  what  will  grab  their  at¬ 
tention  and  pique  their  curiosity.  Whatever 
it  is  you’re  trying  to  say,  couch  it  in  terms 
that  will  make  it  relevant  to  your  audience. 
In  other  words... 

4. )  Find  a  Hook. 

Where  appropriate,  tie  in  what  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  say  to  something  that’s  important  or 
interesting  to  your  audience.  Why  do  they 


care  or  why  should  they  care?  In  just  a  few 
words,  make  a  joke  or  observation  that  will 
absolutely  compel  your  audience  to  read  fur¬ 
ther.  “Remember  what  it  felt  like  to  be  cor¬ 
nered  by  the  school  bully?”  “Here’s  some¬ 
thing  you  don’t  see  everyday. . .”  The  minute 
she  walked  into  my  office  1  knew  she  was 
trouble.”  “Why  did  the  homicidal  maniac 
cross  the  road?”  “John  Doe  was  a  gentle  soul, 
who’d  never  hurt  a  fly.  Until  today.”  Grab 

5.)  Don’t  Get  Cute. 

If  you’re  submitting  something,  don’t  show 
the  editor  how  clever  you  are  in  your  sub¬ 
mission  letter,  put  the  cleverness  into  the 
concept  itself.  If  you  weigh  down  a  submis¬ 
sion  letter  with  a  bunch  of  wisecracks,  you’re 
more  likely  to  come  across  as  smarmy,  in- 

Someday  the  editor  will  know  you  and  hear 
your  voice  on  the  printed  page  and  the  wise¬ 
cracks  will  come  naturally,  as  they  would  in 

trying  to  show  off  your  wit  in  a  submission 
letter  is  more  likely  to  annoy  and  feel  like  a 

That  said,  don’t  be  shy  about  showing  off 
the  concept  itself  with  as  many  cracks,  wit¬ 
ticisms  and  creative  touches  as  you  can 
work  in,  as  long  as  they  all  sell  the  concept 
itself  rather  than  your  own  general  clever- 


6.)  Don’t  Get  Caught  Up  in  the  Nuts  and 
Bolts  of  Your  Process. 

It’s  so  easy  to  obsess  about  the  process  of 
your  project  and  feel  like  you  need  to  explain 
how  and  why  your  submission  came  out  the 
way  it  did.  “First  I  did  this,  then  I  did  that.” 
“1  thought  about  doing  it  this  way,  but  de¬ 
cided  this  other  way  probably  made  more 
sense.”  “It  would  have  come  out  better,  but 
at  the  last  minute  I  had  to  change  it  all 
around.”  Whatever.  It  doesn’t  matter.  The 
quality  of  the  end  product  will  speak  for  it¬ 
self.  If  it  could  have  been  better,  you  should 


SCRIPTING 


In  other  words... 

7. )  Don’t  Make  Excuses. 

Take  pride  in  standing  behind  what  you 
submit  without  apology  or  alibi.  Be  a  pro  and 
do  the  work  it  takes  to  get  it  right  before  you 
send  it  in.  It’s  doubly  annoying  for  an  editor 
to  have  to  waste  his  time  reading  your  ex¬ 
cuses,  and  then  to  realize  those  excuses 
mean  you’ve  sent  in  work  that  even  you  don’t 
think  is  ready  for  publication. 

And  I’ve  found  over  time  that  if  I  say  some¬ 
thing  like  “You  may  find  this  needs  a  little 
polish,”  or  “Some  of  this  may  be  cuttable,” 
you’re  probably  veiy  effectively  putting  that 
idea  into  the  head  of  the  editor  and  convinc¬ 
ing  him  the  changes  must  be  made.  Better 
to  decide  for  yourself  if  it  needs  to  be  more 
polished  or  can  be  cut  and  do  it  yourself  - 
better  to  do  the  work  it  takes  to  give  the  edi¬ 
tor  a  version  that  you’d  very  proudly  like  to 
see  printed  verbatim. 

8. )  Minimize  Repetition. 

Don’t  say  something  over  and  over.  It’s 
easy  to  get  insecure  and  think  you  haven’t 
really  communicated  an  important  point 
forcefully  enough.  The  best  solution  may 
seem  to  be  repeating  the  point,  but  resist 
the  urge.  Better  to  go  back  and  say  it  the 
first  time  with  more  impact  and  clarity. 

9. )  Invert  That  Pyramid. 

Put  the  important  details  first  and  the  least 
important  items  last.  It’s  called  an  inverted 
pyramid  -  big  stuff  at  the  top,  little  stuff  at 
the  bottom.  That’s  how  straight  news  sto¬ 
ries  are  generally  written,  so  that  the  har¬ 
ried  newspaper  reader  can  get  the  key  facts 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  stop  reading  a 
story  at  any  time  comfortable  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  whatever  they’ve  skipped  is  less 
important  than  what  they’ve  already  read. 


in  the  footnotes  and  incidentals  at  the  bot- 

seconds  at  that  time,  within  those  15  sec¬ 
ond  hell  know  why  your  submission  is  im¬ 
portant  and  why  hell  need  to  make  the  time 
to  get  back  to  it. 


As  you  can  see,  a  lot  of  this  is  common  sense, 
requiring  just  a  minimal  appreciation  of  human 
nature.  I  present  these  suggestions  not  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  any  great  revelation,  but 
because  I  myself  have  found  it  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  them  when  you  get  wrapped  up  in  your  ere- 


ILLUSTRATION 


When  drawing  comics  you  are  often  asked  to  draw  unusual  creatures.  The  creatures  certainly 
aren’t  real,  but  you  need  to  make  them  somewhat  real  within  the  framework  of  the  story. 
Interesting  and  existing  in  the  setting,  as  if  they  are  occupying  real  space.  Your  imagination 
can  run  wild.  If  I’ve  said  it  once,  I’ve  said  it  a  hundred  times:  “There  is  no  special  effects 
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.LLUSTRAT.ON 


stand  there.  They  had  style  for  their  time.  They  moved. 


Dinosaurs  knew  what  they  were  doing,  so  show  it.  Believable  behavior  helps  make  a  believable 
character,  and  this  helps  to  make  a  believable  story. 
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Writing  and  Drawing  Elmer 

by  Gerry  Alanguilan 


When  Bill  Nichols  approached  me  about  doing  something  for  Sketch  Magazine  a  long  time  ago,  I  was  actually  quite 
hesitant.  I  feel  a  deep  aversion  to  people  discovering  how  I  really  worked.  You  see,  I  keep  a  really  big  secret  (which  will 
no  longer  be  a  secret  in  a  moment).  I’m  probably  not  the  best  artist  for  young  artists  to  learn  anything  from.  I’m  very 


NATION 


WRITING 

When  I  write  stories  I  myself  will  draw  (I've  written  tor  others  before),  I  don’t  bother  making  a  full  script.  With  Wasted,  I  just  v 


Jake  He's  not  coming  with  you? 

May:  Just  talk  to  him  Jake  He  is  NOT  going  to  eat 
Jake:  Are  you  sure? 

May:  Jake.  vr  ,  ■> 

May:  Coroe  on,  Michael  is  really  a  nice  guy.’Just  talk  to  him./You 
Jake:  Oh  Christ  |t*a'+ktW 


THE  COMICS  PAGE 

Before  I  continue,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  page  layout  philosophy  I  adapted,  and  that  Is  the  nine-panel  grid.  I  suppose  there  is 
a  technical  word  for  this  somewhere  that  I  don't  know  about.  In  any  case,  I  always  follow  this  pattern  of  nine  equally  sized  panels  on 
every  page.  That  doesn’t  mean  all  my  pages  have  9  panels  though.  I  can  combine  two  panels  of  the  grid  to  form  a  double  sized  panel. 


Or  combine  three  panels  vertically  or  horizontally.  I  can  combine  6  panels  to  form  a  big  one.  Any  size  of  panel  I  can  use,  just  as  long 
as  it's  perfectly  divisible  by  one  panel  of  the  nine-panel  grid. 


affect  the  quality  of  the  paper.  For  instance,  working  for  Marvel  once  on  New  X-men  Annual  2001,  the  specially  made  Marvel  paper 
might  work  well  for  people  living  in  the  US,  but  in  the  Philippines,  the  humidity  made  it  almost  impossible  to  work  on. 

And  believe  it  or  not.  not  having  the  “right  materials”  or  “right  tools”  gives  people  an  excuse  to  procrastinate  and  they  end  up  doing 
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Inkblots 

A  LOOK  AT  INKING  HISTORY 

by  Bob  Almond 


R.A.M.dom  Sketch  Card  Art 

DRAWING  MY  PERSONAL 

SKETCH  CARDS  FROM  A-B 


by  Rich  A.  Molirielli 


The  Concept  and  Sketching 


Final  Thoughts 

I  have  been  an  artist  my  whole  life.  I  love  drawing  and  even  though  sometimes  the  environment  surrounding  us 
artists  isn’t  fun  I  almost  always  get  lost  when  drawing.  Doing  these  sketch  cards  and  getting  to  meet  such  great  artists 
as  Jeff  Chandler  and  Rafael  Kayanan  has  really  helped  me  step  up  my  game  too.  I  mean,  come  on,  these  guys  are 
some  of  the  best  in  the  business!  I  only  started  doing  this  professionally  last  year  after  working  forTopps 
Entertainment  on  Lord  of  the  Rings  Evolution,  but  since  then  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with  sketch  cards  and  the  artwork 
people  love  to  collect. 


PUBLISHER 


WHERE  GOOD  ARTIST  GO  BAD! 


Advice  from  farmer  publisher  Mike  Gagnon, 
joined  by  Chris  Ryall  of  IDW  &  Erik  Larsen  of 


Image  Comics 
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PUBUSHER 


[sketch  postage! 
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PRO-FOLIO 


The  Art  Of 

Rafael  Kayanan 

Read  Rafael  Kayanan’s  resume  and  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  sheer  variety  of  work  it  reveals. 
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THE  STEPS 


COLORS 


STEP  IIMTO  THE  LIGHT 


I  haven’t  had  a  long  career  coloring  comics.  I’m  pretty  new  to  the  whole  thing,  but  I  still  get  a  lot  of  people 
asking  me  how  I  do  the  job  I  do.  They  usually  focus  in  on  things  like  which  program  I  use  (  Photoshop )  which 
method  I  prefer  ( Layers  over  Channels ),  and  what  tools  I  use  (  Lots ).  Whenever  I  get  asked  this  question,  I 
usually  have  to  explain  to  them  that  the  tools  are  mostly  irrelevant  to  the  end  product.  You  can  learn  which 
buttons  to  click  from  any  random  tutorial  on  the  net.  I  never  had  a  teacher. 

I’ve  always  looked  at  color  in  comics  as  the  soundtrack;  it  adds  an  emotional  undertone  which  puts  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  mood  and  action  played  out  in  the  pencils  without  overwhelming  them.  My  first  job  is  to  read  the 
script,  even  before  I  look  at  the  artwork.  I  want  to  understand  the  whole  arc  of  an  issue  ( or  graphic  novel )  so 
that  I  can  plan  out  what  colors  and  what  changes  of  color  make  the  most  impact.  Sometimes  this  means 
using  color  as  a  symbol  or  an  icon  to  lend  Impact  to  the  appearance  of  a  character.  It  works  something  like  a 
character’s  theme  from  a  motion  picture  score.  This  is  something  that  can’t  really  be  taught,  it’s  just  a  matter 
of  thinking  through  the  storytelling  process  and  making  decisions  about  where  to  let  the  color  speak  out  and 

Beyond  that,  there  are  some  technical  things  which  are  important  to 
understand.  Decisions  to  be  made  beyond  thematic  ones.  These  are  the 
things  that  colorists  really  need  to  be  taught.  Coloring  is  Lighting.  Color 
is  just  the  reflection  of  light  in  a  scene.  So  really,  in  order  to  color 
something  properly,  you  really  need  to  understand  how  light  works.  This 
is  so  that  you  can  create  naturalistic  lighting  schemes,  but  also  to  know 
which  rules  can  be  broken  in  order  to  create  something  more  stylistic. 

So,  let’s  take  a  look  at  this  image  I’ve  drawn.  It’s  a  typical  sci-fi  cop  in 
a  generic  Chinatown  alley.  I’ve  drawn  it  without  much  in  the  way  of 
lighting  in  order  to  make  this  tutorial  more  flexible.  Also,  it’s  been  drawn 
in  a  very  flat  way,  with  the  line  work  of  the  background  fighting  the  line 
work  of  the  foreground. This  is  occasionally  the  case  in  a  work  situation, 
even  in  pencils  from  professionals.  In  this  case,  your  first  priority  as  a 
colorist  is  clarity.  In  fact,  no  matter  what  the  quality  of  the  image  you’re 
coloring  is,  your  first  priority  should  be  clarity.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
great  your  highlights  are  or  how  beautiful  the  colors,  if  the  image  can’t 
be  understood  at  a  glance,  then  you’re  failing. 


Okay,  so  I’ve  looked  at  the  script.  The  story  is  fairly  realistic  and  the 
artwork  reflects  that.  It’s  basically  a  police  procedural  in  the  manner  of 
Law  and  Order  or  Homicide.  So,  as  the  colorist,  you  can  decide  how  to 
best  depict  this  overall  feel. 

Well,  let’s  start  with  just  laying  out  the  basic  color  scheme  for  the 
scene.  I’ve  decided  to  make  it  an  overcast  day  so  there  won’t  be  too 
much  in  the  way  of  color,  things  will  tend  toward  grey.  This  step  is 
basically  a  way  of  filling  up  the  panel  with  color  so  that  you  can  get  a 
feel  for  an  overall  color-scheme.  Don’t  leave  large  areas  of  white  to 
distract  your  eye.  This  is  especially  important  with  digital  coloring,  since 
white  areas  are  like  having  someone  shine  a  light  into  your  eye  while 
you  attempt  to  assess  the  quality  of  a  color.  Fill  everything  in  right- 
away,  maybe  even  add  a  gradient  to  help  you  out  with  the  direction  of 
the  light.  In  this  case,  it’s  an  overcast  day  so  the  light  will  be  diffuse. 
This  basically  means  that  the  sunlight  in  the  sky  is  scattering  through  a 
layer  of  water/clouds.  So,  instead  of  a  point  of  light  like  the  sun,  you 
have  one  giant  light  the  size  of  the  sky.  This  is  important  to  know. 
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